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“We do not take possession of our ideas but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into_the arena, 
Where like gladiators, we must fight for them.’ —Hrin¥. 
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THE ARENA: 


No. LVIII. 


SEPTEMBER, 1894. 


THE RELIGION OF WALT WHITMAN'S POEMS. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE. 


FORTUNATELY for me, I need not address myself to the 
task of trying to settle the much-vexed question as to Whit- 
man’s place among the poets. The most various and mutu- 
ally exclusive opinions are held and confidently expressed 
concerning him. He is not a poet at all; he is among the 
very greatest. His books are suppressed as being immoral ; 
he is the Christ of the nineteenthcentury. Such and so con- 
tradictory are the outcries. But, putting aside both the 
abuse and worship, let us essay the humbler réle of listen- 
ing and trying to interpret some of the things he has to 
say concerning the most important of human themes. To 
give us heart for the task and to make it seem worth while, 
we will stop to note what another has to say on the subject. 
These are the words in which the famous English scholar, Mr. 
John Addington Symonds, closes his book, “ A Study of 
Walt Whitman ” : — 


After all, the great thing is, if possible, to induce people to study 
Whitman for themselves. I am convinced that, especially for young 
men, his spirit, if intelligently understood and sympathized with, 
must be productive of incalculable good. This I venture to empha- 
size by relating what he did for me. I had received the ordinary 
a gentleman’s education at Harrow and Oxford. Being physi- 

below the average in health and strength, my development pro- 

ma Re more upon the intellectual than the ‘athletic side. Ina word, 

I was decidedly academical, and in danger of becoming aprig. W hat 
was more, my constitution in the year 1865 seemed to have broken 
down, and no career in life lay open to me. In the autumn of that 
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year, my friend Frederic Myers read me aloud a poem from “ Leaves 
of Grass.’ We were together in his rooms at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and I can well remember the effect of his sonorous voice 
rolling out sentence after sentence, sending electric thrills through 
the very marrow of my mind.* I immediately procured the Boston 
edition of 1860-61, and began to study it attentively. 

t cannot be denied that much in Whitman puzzled and repelled 
me. But it was the esthetic, not the moral, sensibility that suffered; 
for I felt at once that his method of treating sexual things (the com- 
mon stumbling-block to beginners) was the right one, and wished 
that I had come across ‘‘ Children of Adam” several years earlier. 
My academical prejudices, the literary instincts trained by two 
decades of Greek and Latin studies, the refinements of culture and 
the exclusiveness of aristocratic breeding, revolted against the un- 
couthness, roughness, irregularity, coarseness, of the poet and his 
style. But, in course of a short time, Whitman delivered my soul 
of these debilities. As I have elsewhere said in print, he taught me 
to comprehend the harmony between the democratic spirit, science 
and that larger religion to which the modern world is being led by 
the conception of human brotherhood, and by the spirituality inher- 
ent in any really scientific view of the universe. He gave body, con- 
crete vintity Meeuteecligions creed which I had already been form- 
ing for myself upon the study of Goethe, Greek and Roman Stoics, 
Giordano Bruno, and the founders of the evolutionary doctri He 
inspired me with faith, and made me feel that optimism was not un- 
reasonable. This gave me great cheer in those evil years of enforced 
idleness and intellectual torpor which my health imposed upon me. 

Moveover, he helped to free me from any conceits and pettinesses 
to which academical culture is liable. He opened my eyes to the 
beauty, goodness and greatness which may be found in all worthy 
human beings, the humblest and the highest. He made me respect 
personality more than attainments or positionin the world. Through 
him, I stripped my soul of social. prejudices. Through him I have 
been able to fraternize in comradeship with men of all classes and 
several races, irrespective of their caste, creed, occupation and special 
training. To him I owe some of the best friends I now can claim 
— sons of the soil, hard workers, ‘‘ natural and nonchalant,’ “ pow- 
erful uneducated persons.’’ — . 

Only those who have been condemned by imperfect health to take 
a back seat in life so far as physical enjoyments are concerned, and 
who have also chosen the career of literary study, can understand 
what is meant by the deliverance from foibles besetting invalids and 
pedants for which I have to thank Walt Whitman. 

What he has done for me, I feel he will do for others — for each 
and all of those who take counsel with him, and seek from him a solu- 
tion of difficulties differing in kind according to the temper of the 
individual —if only they approach him in the right spirit of confi- 
dence and openmindedness. 


* It was a piece from ‘“ Calamus,” beginning “Long I thought that that knowledge 
alone would suffice me.’ Curiously enough, this has been omitted from subsequent 
editions, for what reason I know not, 
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I shall use the Author’s (Centennial) Edition, published at 
Camden, N.J., in 1876. I propose to follow a method which 
at first may look like the abandonment of method. That is, 
I shall turn over the pages, following the order of the poems: 
themselves, and shall select such passages as strike me. 
Then, when we have read them together, we will group the 
sayings under general heads and see what is the significance 
of the message the poet has for the world. 


Whether or not it is what is popularly called religion, it is 
clear that he is in dead earnest about what seems religion to 


\1 too, following many, and follow’d by many, inaugurate a Religion 


__T descend into the arena. 

(It may be I am destin’d to utter the loudest cries there, the winner’s 
pealing shouts; 

Who knows? they may rise from me yet, and soar above everything.) 


Each is not for its own sake ; 
I say the Ay earth, and all the stars in the sky, are for Religion’s 
sake. 


I say no man has ever yet been half devout enough; 

None has ever yet adored or worship’d half enough: 

None has begun to think how divine he himself “is, and how certain 
the future is. 


-I say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States must be 


their Religion; 
Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur: 
(Nor character, nor life worthy the name, without Religion; 
Nor land, nor man nor woman, without Religion.) 


What are you doing, young man ? 

Are you so earnest — so given up to literature, science, art, amours? 
These ostensible realities, politics, points ? 

Your ambition or business, whatever it may be ? 


It is well, against such I say not a word —I am their poet also; 

But behold ! such swiftly subside — burnt up for Religion’s sake; 

For not all matter is fuel to heat, impalpable flame, the essential life 
of the earth, 

Any more than such are to Religion. 


Know you! solely es drop in the earth the germs of a greater, 
Religion, 
The following chants, each for its kind, I sing. 
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My comrade! 

For you to share with me two greatnesses— and a third one, rising 
inclusive and more resplendent, 

The greatness of Love and Democracy —and the greatness of 
Religion. 


Not he, with a daily kiss, onward from childhood kissing me, 
Has winded and twisted around me that which holds me to him, 
Any more than I am held to the heavens, to the spiritual world, 
And to the identities of the Gods, my lovers, faithful and true, 
After what they have done to me, suggesting themes. 


I will not make poems with reference to parts; 

But-I will make leaves, poems, poemets, songs, says, thoughts, with 
reference to ensemble : 

And I will not sing with reference to a day, but with reference to all 
days; 

And I will not make a poem, nor the least part of a poem, but has 

_ reference to the Soul; 

(Because, having look’d at the objects of the universe I find there is 

no one, nor any particle of one, but has reference to the Soul.) 


oe somebody asking to see the Soul ? 
See! your own shape and countenance — persons, substances, beasts, 
the trees, the running rivers, the rocks and sands. 


All hold spiritual joys, and afterwards loosen them: 
How can the real body ever die, and be buried? | 


Of your real body, and any man’s or woman’s real body, 

Item for item, it will elude the hands of the corpse-cleaners, and pass 
to fitting spheres, 

Carrying what has accrued to it from the moment of birth to the 


~ moment of death. 
h 


Not the types set up by the printer return their impression, the mean- 
ing, the main concern, 
Any more than a man’s substance and life, or a woman’s substance 
and life, return in the body and the Soul, 
Indifferently before death and after death. 


C Behold! the body includes and is the meaning, the main concern — 
and includes and is the Soul; 
Whoever you are! how superb and how divine is your body, or any 
part of it! \ . 


| Then, in‘the poem entitled ««Walt Whitman,” what recogni- 
| tion is there of the immanent God, and of the life which 
- laughs at death: — 


{ A child said, ‘‘ What is the grass?’ fetching it to me with full hands; 
\. [low could I answer the child? I do not know what it is, any more 
than he. 
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I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful green 
stuff woven. 


Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer, designedly dropt, 

Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corners, that we may see 
and remark, and say, ‘* Whose? ”’ 


What do you think has become of the young and old men? 
And what do you think has become of the women and children? 


( They are alive and well somewhere; 
The smallest sprout shows there is really no death; 
‘And if ever there was, it led forward life and does not wait at the end 
to arrest it, 
And ceased the moment life appear’d. 


All goes onward and outward — nothing collapses; 
And to die is different from what anyone supposed, and luckier.) ~ 


Has anyone supposed it lucky to be born? 
I hasten to inform him or her, it is just as lucky to die, and I know it. ~ 


I pass death with the dying, and birth with the new-wash’d babe, 
and am not contain’d between my hat and boots. 


A little further on, what magnificent trust he shows as to 
his own place and importance in the eternal order: — 


I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood ; 

I see that the elementary laws never apologize. 

(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant my house by, 
after all.) 


_ I exist as I am — that is enough; 
- If no other in the world be aware, I sit content; 
And if each and all be aware, I sit content. 


One world is aware, and by far the largest to me, and that is myself; 

And whether I come to my own to-day, or in ten thousand or ten 
million years, 

I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I can wait. 


My foothold is tenon’d and mortis’d in granite; 
I laugh at what you call dissolution; 
And I know the amplitude of time. 


Have you outstript the rest? Are you the President? 
'It is a trifle—they will more than arrive there, every one, and still 
pass on. 


Note, too, the grand optimism in words like these,— 


Pe, 
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What behaved well in the past, or behaves well to-day, is not such a 
wonder; 

The wonder is, always and always, how there can be a mean man or 
an infidel. — 


al Again, how he identifies the welfare or the degradation of 
any or all others with himself, — 


Whoever degrades another degrades me; 
And whatever is done or said returns at last to me. 


With what boldness does he declare the essential purity 
and goodness of whatever God has made : — 


f : : 

| Through me forbidden voices ; 
Voices of sexes and lusts — voices veil’d, and I remove the veil; 
Voices indecent, by me clarified and transfigured. 


Divine am I inside and out, and I make holy whatever I touch or am 
touch’d from ; 

The scent of these arm-pits, aroma finer than prayer; 

This head more than churches, bibles and all the creeds. 


In the same poem, observe how all stories of miracle grow 
“small in the real presence of the wonder of common things : — 


\ I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work of the stars, 
And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, and the egg 
of the wren, 
And the tree-toad is a chef-d’euvre for the highest, 
And the running blackberry would adorn the parlors of héaven, 
And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn all machinery, 
And the cow crunching with depress’d head surpasses any statue, ‘ 
And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels. » 
; Fix 
Then, whether or not one agrees with him, there is a most 
_ naive and refreshing frankness in his contemplation of the 
~ animal world : — 


_ I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid and 
self-contain’d; 
I stand and look at them long and long. 


They do not sweat and whine about their condition; 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins; 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God; 

Not one is dissatisfied — not one is demented with the mania of owning 
things; 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands of 
years ago; m, 

Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth. \ 


} 
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Out of this he rises toa lofty pitch of sympathy with hero- 
ism and suffering: — 


I understand the large hearts of heroes, 

The courage of present times and all times; 

How the skipper saw the crowded and rudderless wreck of the steam- 
ship, and Death chasing it up and down the storm; 

How he knuckled tight, and gave not back one inch, and was faith- 
ful of days and faithful of nights, 

And chalk’d in large letters, on a board, ‘* Be of good cheer, we will 
not desert you or 

How he followed with them, and tacked with them, and would not 
give it up; 

How he saved the drifting company at last: 

How the lank, loose-gowned women look’d when boated from the 
side of their prepared graves; 

How the silent, old-faced infants, and the lifted sick, and the sharp- 
lipped, unshaved men: 

All this I swallow —it tastes good—TI like it well—it becomes 
mine; 

I am the man —I suffered — I was there. 


Agonies are one of my changes of garments; 
I do not ask the wounded person how he feels —I myself become 
the wounded person; 
My hurts turn livid upon me as I lean on a cane and observe. 


Later on he treats the gods of the past, and notes how the 
god-idea grows towards the natural and the human : — 


Magnifying and applying come I, 

Outbidding at the start the old cautious hucksters, 

Taking myself the exact dimensions of Jehovah, 

Lithographing Kronos, Zeus his son, and Hercules his grandson; 

Buying drafts of Osiris, Isis, Belus, Brahma, Buddha, 

In my portfolio placing Manito loose, Allah on a leaf, the crucifix 
engraved, 

With Odin and the hideous-faced Mexitli, and every idol and image; 

Taking them all for what they are worth, and not a cent more; 

Admitting they were alive and did the work of their days, 

(They bore mites, as for unfledged birds, who have now to rise and 
fly and sing for themselves); 

Accepting the rough, deific sketches to fill out better in myself — 
bestowing them freely on each man and woman I see; 

_ Discovering as much, or more, in a framer framing a house, 

Putting higher claims for him there with his rolled-up sleeves, driy- 
ing the mallet and chisel; 

Not objecting to special revelations — considering a curl of smoke, 
or a hair on the back of my hand, just as curious as any revela- 
tion; 

Lads ahold of fire-engines and hook-and-ladder ropes no less to me 
than the Gods of the antique wars, 
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Minding their voices peal through the crash of destruction, 

Their brawny limbs passing safe over charr’d laths—their white 
foreheads whole and unhurt out of the flames; 

By the mechanic’s wife with her babe at her nipple interceding for 
every person born; 

Three scythes at harvest whizzing in a row from three lusty angels 
with shirts bagg’d out at their waists; 

The snag-toothed hostler with red hair redeeming sins past and to 
come, 

Selling all he possesses, travelling on foot to fee lawyers for his 
brother, and sit by him while he is tried for forgery; 

What was strewn in the amplest strewing the square rod about me, 
and not filling the square rod then; 

The bull and the bug never worship’d half enough; 

Dung and dirt more admirable than was dreamed; 

The supernatural of no account — myself waiting my time to be one 
of the Supremes; 

The day getting ready for me when I shall do as much good as the 
best, and be as prodigious. 


Then he accepts all priests and worships : — 


The sky up there — yet here, or next door, or across the way ? 
The saints and sages in history — but you yourself ? 

Sermons, creeds, theology — but the fathomless human brain, , 
And what is reason ? and what is love? and what is life ? 


I do not despise you, priests; 
My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths, 
Enclosing worship ancient and modern, and all between ancient and 


modern, 

Believing I shall come again upon the earth after five thousand 
years, ; 
Waiting responses from oracles, honoring the Gods, saluting the 

sun 


7 

Making a fetish of the first rock or stump, powwowing with sticks in 
the circle of obis, 

Helping the lama or brahmin as he trims the lamps of the idols, 

Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, rapt and 
austere in the woods, a gymnosophist, 

Drinking mead from the skull-cup — to Shastas and Vedas admirant 
— minding the Koran, 

Walking the teokallis, spotted with gore from the stone and knife, 
beating the serpent-skin drum, 

Accepting the Gospels — accepting Him that was crucified, knowing 
assuredly that He is divine, 

To the mass kneeling, or the puritan’s prayer rising, or sitting 
patiently in a pew, 

Ranting and frothing in my insane crisis, or waiting deadlike till 
my spirit arouses me, 

cams forth on pavement and land, or outside of pavement and 
and, 


iil 
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Belonging to the winders of the circuit of circuits. 
We have thus far exhausted trillions of winters and summers; 
There are trillions ahead, and trillions ahead of them. 


I do not call one greater and one smaller; 

That which fills its period and place is equal to any. 

All has been gentle with me —I keep no account with lamentation. 
(What have I to do with lamentation ?) 


‘Now comes his magnificent description of the evolution of 
a soul. The opening of Gensis itself is not finer than this: — 


fam an acme of things accomplish’d, and I am an encloser of things 
to be. : 


My feet strike an apex of the apices of the stairs; 
On every step bunches of ages, and larger bunches between the steps; 
All below duly travelled, and still I mount and mount. 


Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me; * 


Afar down I see the huge first Nothing —I know I was even there: 
I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist, 
And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon. 


) 
Long I was hugg’d close — long and long. 


Immense have been the preparations for me, 
Faithful and friendly the arms that have help’d me. 


Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen; 
For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings; 
They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 


Before I was born out of my mother, generations guided me; 
My embryo has never been torpid — nothing could overlay it. 


For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 

Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths, and deposited it 
with care. 


@\ll forces have been steadily employ’d to complete and delight me; 
Now on this spot I stand with my robust Soul. 


# One of the most remarkable characteristics of the poet is 
the godlike serenity with which he faces old age and the con- 
fidence with which he fronts the future, certain that the uni- 
verse will not be complete without him. 


Old age superbly rising! O welcome, ineffable grace of dying days! 


T open my scuttle at night and see the far-sprinkled systems, 
And all I see, multiplied as high as I can cipher, edge but the rim of: 
the farther systems. 
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Wider and wider they spread, expanding, always expanding 
Outward and outward, and forever outward. 


My sun has his sun, and round him obediently wheels; 
He joins with his partners a group of superior circuit, 
And greater sets follow, making specks of the greatest inside them. 


There is no stoppage, and never can be stoppage; 

If I, you and the worlds, and all beneath or upon their surfaces, were 
this moment reduced back to a pallid float, it would not avail in 
the long run; 


We should surely bring up again where we now stand, 
And as surely go as much farther —and then farther and farther. 


A few quadrillions of eras, a few octillions of cubic leagues, do not 
hazard the span, or make it impatient; 
They are but parts — anything is but a part. 


See ever so far, there is limitless space outside of that; 
Count ever so much, there is limitless time around that. 


(My rendezvous is appointed — it is certain; 
The Lord will be there, and wait till I come, on perfect terms; 
The great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pine, will be there. 


Not I — not any one else, can travel that road for you; 
You must travel it for yourself. 


It is not, far —it is within reach; 


Perhaps you have been on it since you were born, and did not know; 
Perhaps it is everywhere on water and on land. 


This day before dawn I ascended a hill, and look’d at the crowded 
heaven 

And I said to my Spirit, ‘‘ When we become the enfolders of those 
orbs, and the pleasure and knowledge of everything in them, 
shall we be filled and satisfied then? ”’ 


And my Spirit said, ‘« No, we but level that lift, to pass and continue’ - 
beyond.”’ 


| Very noteworthy is his acceptance of the physical as being, 
J 7 equally divine with the spirit. Very noteworthy is his con- 
( fidence that we see God now and every day and everywhere. 


I have said that the soul is not more than the body, 
And I have said that the body is not more than the soul; 
And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s self is; 
_ And whoever walks a furlong without sympathy, walks to his own 
» funeral, drest in his shroud; } 
And I you, pocketless of a dime, may purchase the pick of the 
earth; 


And to glance with an eye, or show a bean in its pod, confounds the 
learning of all times; 
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And there is no trade or employment but the young man following it 
may become a hero; i 

And there is no object so soft but it makes a hub for the wheel’d 
universe; | 

And I say to any man or woman, Let your soul stand cool and com- 
posed before a million universes. 


And I say to mankind, Be not curious about God, 

For I, who am curious about each, am not curious about God. 

(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about God and 
about death.) 

Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, and each 
moment then; 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own face in 
the glass; 

I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every one is signed 
by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that wheresoever I go, 

Others will punctually come forever and ever. 


And as to you, Death, and you bitter hug of mortality, it is idle to 
try to alarm me. 


Passing the “ Children of Adam,” which will be briefly 
‘discussed later, let us read “ To Him That was Crucified ” : — 


My spirit to yours, dear brother; 

Do not mind because many, sounding your name, do not understand 
you, 

I do not sound your name, but I understand you (there are others 
also); 

I kite you with joy, O my comrade, to salute you, and to salute 
those who are with you, before and since, and those to come 
also; 

That we all labor together, transmitting the same charge and suc- 
cession; 

We few, equals, indifferent of lands, indifferent of times; 

We, enclosers of all continents, all castes —allowers of all theologies, 

Compassionaters, perceivers, rapport of men, 

We walk silent among disputes and assertions, but reject not the dis- 
puters, nor anything that is asserted; 

We hear the bawling and din— we are reached at by divisions, 
jealousies, recriminations on every side, 

They close peremptorily upon us, to surround us, my comrade, 

Yet we walk unheld, free, the whole earth over, journeying up and 
down till we make our ineffaceable mark upon time and the 
diverse eras, ‘ 

Till we saturate time and eras; that the men and women of races, 

‘ages to come, may prove brethren and lovers, as we are. 


i It is worth while to note his estimate of greatness: — 
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( The great city is that which has the greatest man or woman, 
If it be a few ragged huts, it is still the greatest city in the whole 
world. \ 


Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs; 

Where speculations on the Soul are encouraged; 

Where women walk in public processions in the streets, the same as 
the men, 

Where they enter the public essembly and take places the same as 
the men; 


Where the city of the faithfulest friends stands, 
Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands; 
Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands, 
Where the city of the best-bodied mothers stands, 
There the great city stands. 


How beggarly appear arguments before a defiant deed! 
How the floridness of the materials of cities shrivels before a man or 
woman’s look! 


All waits or goes by default, till a strong being appears; 

A strong being is the proof of the race, and of the ability of the uni- 
verse; 

When he or she appears, materials are overaw’d, 

The dispute on the Soul stops, : 

The old customs and phrases are confront’d, turn’d back, or laid 
away. i 

What is your money-making now? what can it do now? 

What is your respectability now ? 

What are your theology, tuition, society, traditions, statute-books, 
now ? 

Where are your cavils about the Soul now ? 


I would not have any one omit to read the “Story of the 
Open Row,” though I cannot quote from it. How the com- 
mon, dusty highway opens out and stretches on into the end- 
less procession of the ages ! 

How the world becomes to us what we are, is put into 
two lines which we who complain should ponder : — 


| I swear the earth shall surely be complete to him or her who shall be 
complete: 
I swear the earth remains jagged and broken only to him or her who 
_ remains jagged and broken! ) 
‘aa E love, over and over again, to note his mastery over 
\ death: — 


Great is Life, real and mystical, wherever and whoever; 
Great is Death — sure as life holds all parts together, 
Death holds all parts together. 
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Has Life much purport ? Ah, Death has the greatest purport. 


It,can only be his mother who is so finely and lovingly 
sketched in the following lines : — 


Behold a woman! 

She looks out from her Quaker cap—her face is clearer and more 
beautiful than the sky. 

She sits in an arm-chair, under the shaded porch of the farm-house; 

The suns just shines on her old white head. 


Her ample gown is of cream-hued linen, 
Her grandsons raised the flax, and her granddaughters spun it with 
the distaff and the wheel. 


The melodious character of the earth, 
The finish beyond which philosophy cannot go, and does not wish to 


80, 
The justified mother of men. 


A pathetic justification of himself and his work is here, 
and a willingness to wait for some to accept him: — 


Give me the pay I have served for! 

Give me to sing the song of the great Idea! take all the rest; 

I have loved the earth, sun, animals; I have despised riches, 

I have given alms to every one that ask’d, stood up for the stupid 
and crazy, devoted my income and labor to others, 

I have hated tyrants, argued not concerning God, had patience and 
indulgence toward the people, taken off my hat to nothing 
known or unknown, 

I have gone freely with powerful uneducated persons, and with the 
young, and with the mothers of families, 

I have read these leaves to myself in the open air—TI have tried 
them by trees, stars, rivers, 

I have dismissed whatever insulted my own soul or defiled my body, 

I have claimed nothing to myself which I have not carefully claimed 
for others on the same terms, 

I have sped to the camps, and comrades found and accepted from 
every State. 

(In war of you, as well as peace, my suit is good, America— sadly I 
boast; 

Upon this breast has many a dying soldier leaned, to breathe his last; 

This arm, this hand, this voice, have nourish’d, rais’d, restored, 

To life recalling many a prostrate form. 

I am willing to wait to be understood by the growth of the taste of 
myself; 

I reject none, I permit all. 


A few readings now from his second volume. And, first, 
in this age of pessimistic wail, when so many introspective 
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analyzers have discovered that the world doll and the human 
doll alike are stuffed with only sawdust, it is refreshing to 
hear his song of trust and triumph: — 


O glad, exulting, culminating song! 

A vigor more than earth’s is in thy notes! 

Marches of victory — man disenthralled —the conqueror at last! 

Hymns to the universal God, from universal man — all joy! 

A reborn race appears —a perfect world, all joy! 

Women and men, in wisdom, innocence and health —all joy! 

Riotous, laughing bacchanals, filled with joy! 

War, sorrow, suffering gone — the rank earth purged — nothing but 
joy left! 

The Scent filled with joy — the atmosphere all joy! 

Joy! joy! in freedom, worship, love! Joy in the ecstasy of life! 

Enough to merely be! Enough to breathe! 

Joy! joy! all over joy! 


A similar strain is this : — 


Oh, we can wait no longer! 

We too take ship, O soul! 

Joyous, we too launch out on trackless seas! 

Fearless, for unknown shores, on waves of ecstasy to sail, 

Amid the wafting winds (thou pressing me to thee, I thee tome, C 
soul), 

Carolling free — singing our song of God, 

Chanting our chant of pleasant exploration. 


Ah, more than any priest, O soul, we too believe in God; 
But with the mystery of God we dare not dally. 


Swiftly I shrivel at the thought of God, 

At Nature and its wonders, Time and Space and Death, 
But that I, turning, call to thee, O soul, thou actual Me, 
And lo! thou gently masterest the orbs, 

Thou matest Time, smilest content at Death, 

And fillest, swellest full, the vastnesses of Space. 


Greater than stars or suns, 
Bounding, O soul, thou journeyest forth; 
What love, than thine and ours could wider amplify ? 


What aspirations, wishes, outvie thine and ours, O soul? 
What dreams of the ideal? what plans of purity, perfection, strength, 


Passage — immediate passage! the blood burns in my veins! 

Away, O soul! hoist instantly the anchor! 

Cut the hawsers — haul out — shake out every sail! 

Have we not stood here like trees in the ground long enough? 

Have we not grovell’d here long enough, eating and drinking like 
mere brutes? 

Have we not darken’d and dazed ourselves with books long enough? 
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Sail forth! steer for the deep waters only! 

Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee and thou with me; 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 


O my brave soul! 
O farther, farther sail! 


O daring joy, but safe! Are they not all the seas of God? 
O farther, farther, farther sail! 


What deathless trust is in his “ Death Carol” : —~ 


Come, lovely and soothing Death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate Death. 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious; 
And for love, sweet love. But praise! praise! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding Death. 


Dark Mother, always gliding near, with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome ? 

Then I chant it for thee —I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come unfalter- 


ingly. 
Approach, strong Deliveress! 
When it is so— when thou hast taken them, I joyously sing the dead, 


Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 
Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee —adornments and feast- 
ings for thee; 

And the sights of the open landscape, and the high-spread sky, are 
fitting 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 


The night in silence, under many a star; . 
The ocean shore, and the husky whispering wave, whose voice I 
know; 


And the Soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veil’d Death, 
And the body gratefully nestling close to thee 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song! 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields, and the 
prairies wide; 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all, and the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O Death! 


Who in the modern world has met sorrow with words 
like these ? — 
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O joy of witfferinp! 

To struggle against great odds! to meet enemies undaunted! 

To be entirely alone with them! to find how much one can stand! 

To look strife, torture, prison, popular odium, death, face to face! 

To mount the scaffold! to advance to the muzzle of guns with per- 
fect nonchalance! 

To be indeed a God! 


Here again the triumph over death. And if, besides this, 
one hears no poetry in these lines, then surely the ear can- 
not be attuned to what is finest : — 


Whispers of heavenly death, murmur’d I hear; 

Labial gossip of night — sibilant chorals; 

Footsteps gently ascending, mystical breezes wafted soft and low; 

Ripples of unseen rivers — tides of a current, flowing, forever flow- 
ing. 

(Or is it the plashing of tears? the measureless waters of human - 
tears ?) 


I see, just see, skyward, great cloud masses; 

Mournfully, slowly, they roll, silently swelling and mixing 
With, at times a half-dimm’ d, sadden’d, far-off star, 
Appearing and disappearing. 


(Some parturition, rather — some solemn, immortal birth: 
On the frontiers, to eyes impenetrable, 
Some soul is passing over.) 


Then, beyond death, how his soul leaps out and on : — 


Darest thou now, O Soul, 
Walk out with me toward the Unknown Region, 
Where neither ground is for the feet, nor any path to follow ? 


No map, there, nor guide, 
Nor voice sounding, nor touch of human hand, 
Nor face with blooming flesh, nor lips, nor eyes, are in that land. 


I know it not, O Soul; 
Nor dost thou — all is a blank before us; 
All waits, undream’d of, in that region, that inaccessible land. 


Till, when the ties loosen, 
All but the ties eternal, Time and Space, 
Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor any bounds, bound us. 


Then we burst forth — we float, 
In Time and Space, O Soul — prepared for them; 
ceil equipt at last— (O joy! O fruit of all!) them to tung, O Soul. 


Pah 


For the last, read his death song: eae 


Joy! shipmate — oy! lige ei 
eis to my Baa ‘ death I ery;) 
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Our life is closed — our life begins; 

The long, long anchorage we leave, 

The ship is clear at last —she leaps! 

She swiftly courses from the shore; 

Joy! shipmate — joy! 
I know of no life in the modern world which has passed into 
the unseen with such words of exultation. 

Trusting that the reader has gone over with some care the 
above extracts from Whitman, let us now consider his mes- 
sage for a little. Is the body and form which he has chosen 
to give his work to be called poetry? Everyone knows that 
rhyme is hot essential to poetry; else would the greatest — 
Milton, Shakespeare, Homer, Job, Isaiah, the Psalms — be 
ruled out. Whitman has a rhythm which is all his own, as 
much as the waves and the surf-beat belong to the sea. 
Some of his work is exquisite in its word-music and grand as 
the roll of breakers. Some of his passages need not fear 
comparison with the finest in the Old Testament. Still I 
cannot think he will have many followers or imitators. 

When we come to the substance of his message, it must be 
conceded that it is saturated with religion through and 
through, to a degree that is hardly true of any other modern 
writer. People may not like his kind of religion. They 
may even fear it or hate it. But if religion be a dealing 
with the deepest and most essential things in our relation to 
the Power manifested in the universe and in our relation to 
one another, then is he hardly anything but religious. His 
conception of the universe is that which modern science has 
revealed to us. He grasps this with wonderful power and 
accepts it with utter frankness. When we remember that 
all religions begin with a cosmology, and take their shape 
from it, we need not wonder that the Ptolemaic religions 
are not to be found in his Copernican setting. He is not, 
then, Christian, in the popular acceptation of any of the 
theologies that claim that title. Of Jesus he everywhere 
speaks with insight, with tenderness, with admiration; and 
the substance of his teaching is in wonderful accord with the 
chief doctrines of the Man of Nazareth. Indeed, he is more 
profoundly His disciple than are most of the churches who so 
strenuously insist on our saying, * Lord, Lord!” 

Of the immanent God, the essential Spirit, the Eternal 
Life of all worlds, he is a profound and reverent worshipper. 
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He is “not curious about God,” does not argue about Him, 
but he feels everywhere in His presence, finds letters from Him 
in every street — which he does not need to pick up and put 
away to become a hardened and dried tradition, because he be- 
heves other letters, just as vital, will follow him everywhere 
and forever. So ‘“God-intoxicated”’ is he, like Spinoza, that 
he sees almost nothing but God, and wonders any man can 
be “ mean ” or an * infidel.” 

His next great doctrine is the infinite worth of the human 
personality. Much of his writing sounds strangely egotistic, 
until one notices that the I means not Walt Whitman only, 
but any I, however outcast or poor. He feels that any per- 
sonality is a majestic, a divine thing. Nothing in the uni- 
verse is more wonderful, not even God, for it shares with 
God the mystery of the essential and the eternal life. What- 
ever its condition now, it has in it the possibility of all 
things, and somehow, somewhen, somewhere, shall attain. 
It is, then, a doctrine of infinite and eternal hope for any 
and for all. 

It follows from this that his philosophy is intensely optim- 
istic. Perhaps no modern writer is so frankly inclusive in 
his acceptance of all things. He blinks no passion, no deg. 
radation, no crime; he folds in his arms the drunkard, the’ 
debauchee, the imbecile, the insignificant, the insane. He 
hides himself from no pain, no evil, no catastrophe. Yet he 
resolutely and serenely holds that any man or woman whose 
feet are on the lowest round even of personal existence is 
climbing the stairway “which slopes,” albeit “ through dark- 
ness, up to God.” And I submit that this is the only tenable 
or sane position. Either good, in spite of all apparent evil, 
or else a universe so chaotic and insane that the judgment 
which condemns it may, after all, be only a part of the in- 
sanity, and so utterly unreliable. The pessimist’s doubts, 
carried to their logical conclusion, breed doubts of the pes- 
simism itself ; so the position is logically self-destructive. 

It is a part of this optimism that he should treat so fear- 
lessly the forbidden subject of «* Children of Adam.” Is it not 
a little strange that the very fountain of life itself should, 
' in a God-made world, be so universally regarded as unclean ? 
Were we decently taught and weeded of a little of our pruri- 
ency — which is at the antipodes of purity — we should find 
Walt Whitman as clean as is the Creator, No man has seyerer 
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words for impurity. And yet—it would be a ghastly joke, 
were it not such a self-revelation! —a man as clean as the 
pine woods or the northwest winds is adjudged by our virtu- 
ous (?) Dogberrys to be “immoral.” Whatever else he is, 
and whatever any one may think of his religion, he is a great, 
bracing moral force to any one who studies him with even 
common intelligence. To class him with the * French 
school” or even with many an English writer, like Byron, 
shows about as much discrimination as did the Pharisees when 
they accused Jesus of drunkenness or of having a devil. 

The magnificent trustful optimism of the man comes out 
nowhere more clearly than in the face of death. The reader 
is asked to look again at the brave words of Browning on 
this subject ; at Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar”; at what 
Lowell and Longfellow have to say; at the sweet trust of 
Whittier. Then, with these in mind, turn and read afresh 
‘Death Carol,” « Whispers of Heavenly Death,” and “ Joy, 
Shipmate, Joy!” There is here no resignation to the in- 
evitable, but, rather, a glad welcome to what is believed to 
be a part of a lovingly-perfect divine order. Death is no 
token of divine anger, no incursion of evil into this otherwise 
fair world, no fruit of human sin —it is God’s angel of the 
higher birth. Nor is this any sentimental acceptance of a 
traditional hope. In the face of disease, of victims of the 
battle rage, in the presence of the mangled bodies of those 
killed by accident, or the putrid fruits of plagues and infec- 
tious diseases, everywhere, hiding nothing of horror from his 
eyes, he still stands triumphantly, joyfully trusting thatall souls - 
are safe in the divine hands, and that, after no matter how 
many ages, or over what obstacles, still the soul will arrive 
at its wonderful goal. In all literature I know of nothing 
like Walt Whitman’s sublime attitude in the presence of 
death. 

As to the details of the immortal life, he does not specu- 
late. The universe is infinite wonder here; and he has no 
fear as to its being adequate to all the possibilities of the 
soul’s unfolding in the future. 

This reswmé is necessarily brief. My chief aim is to get 


a little of Whitman read and pondered on. My comment is 


only to direct attention to certain special points in his teach- 
ing. ; 
One thing remains to be done. He preached a magnifi- 
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cent gospel. How did he himself live as related to his mes- 


sage? I think it may truthfully be said that no historical 


character, of whom we haye any adequate account, ever more 
completely was his message. He lived his democracy, his 
friendship, his philanthropy, his independence of money, 
his faith, his serenity, his calm, simple welcome of death. 
His unselfish work in the hospitals left him a lifelong inva- 
lid. He never tried to make money, and — what is rarer— 
he never whined because he did not have it.. Having sung 
of conquest over disease and pain, he calmly conquered 
both. In poverty, in old age, in pain, he waited the coming 
of death with the serenity of a god. Never a whimper, never 
an outery, never a complaint against fate. Neither by act, 
word, gesture or look did he ever go back on the sublime 
trust which he had sung. So, as we stand beside him at the 
last, we cannot think of death: — 


Some parturition, rather — some solemn, immortal birth; 
On the frontiers, to eyes impenetrable, 
Some soul is passing over. 


Where is he now? Let us hear his own word as to find- 
ing him again : — 


Failing to fetch me at first, keep encouraged; 
Missing me ore place, search another; 
I stop somewhere, waiting for you. 
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